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This i s one of a series of papers of the Service Center for Teachers of 
Asian Studies, which was established by the Association for Asian Studies (AAS) 
ih 1971* The Center came into being as a direct response to the long-felt need 
of the AAS to give more attention to thet needs of the. secondary and eiemen'tary 
school teachers who are teaching about^Asia. The Center's primary activity is 
to act/ as a cieaHnghouse, to collect and classify a1 1 the existing materials 
on Asia, and to give guidance to teachers of all levels ps to the best available 
materials fpr the particular needs of a given teacher or a given school situation. 
One of the ways of achieving this aim is the publication of this present series 
of papers. ° 

; It should be stated at once that whije the Center is making these papers 
available to :interested persons, the expressions of opinion and views contained • 
in each of these papbrs should be attributed exclusively to their specific . 
authors. The Center and- the Association neither endorse nor' advocate neces- 
sarily the author's positions and opinions. 



I'. 
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In the future it is hoped that the Center will expand its activities to 
serve every 'legitimate need of ail school teachers dealing with’Asia. At this 
initial stage, however, the greatest immediate need seems to be to* provide 
some information on and guide! ines to the ,1a rge amount of existing materials, 
many of them created for very different, though equal ly legitimate, purposes. 

By means of these papers , wh i ch seeks to present a var I ety of i nd i v i dual v i ews , 
and by means of individual and group consultations, the Center seeks to assist 
all teachers In the important task of introducing to American school children 
the vast and varied part of human concern which is contained in the past and 
present of Asian experience. 
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Professor of History, 
Ohio State University 
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' FOREWORD ■ ••, -.j 

. ' ■ ■ ■ . : V ''■• ^ •• . ••• 

For too long, Asian studies in the ei.ementahy school has been relegated to , 
a lowly posi tion in the hieracchy of so-cal.led priority issues in social studies • 
education. Perhaps those educators and Asian! sts who equate\ejbfnentary< school < 
v/i th "elementary" learning' are at fault. Many educators., how6V(pr, realize that 
if headway is to be made in the cognitive realm of Aslan studies .education,, a 
corresponding, or perhaps earlier success will have to be met -at ~t he ‘'affective' ' 
level . . ■ ■ , ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

' V,’ 

It is-, therefore, a pleasure to encounter a model for Asian stu'd]es>^i-n the 
elementary school which encompasses these two themes and endeavdrs tp:6ffor'a v 
solution. Through an exciting mul ti -dimensional approach, James Hantula -has 
created a sophisticated and viable paradigm for measuring cognitive, and dmpathic 
understanding of significant themes in Chinese and' Indian cultures. , 

..... . . c • 

The unit on China employs various case studies of Chinese communiiMos, _I . 
a mainland- common ity, an island community, an overseas community -in Asia, -arid 
an overseas community in the United States. The behavioral goal of empathy is 
evaluated by use of a pretest which helps-alert the teacher and the. studejvos to. . 
the existing level of empathic understanding in the class. By developing a- 
series of generalizations to be used before and after the unit, the teoCliti.’' should' 
have some i ndex of the degree'of success or failure of this empathic ’approach. 

Each student responds to the generalization by using a five-point scale, des- 
ignated: all, most, about half, few, or none. The consistency of his rusporise 

to the seri es of general i zat ions indicates )the student's level of empa.'chy. 

In the. unit on India, students are introduced to the rural and urban sub- 
continent. By planning a vicarious trip to India, the student begin’; to in- 
vestigate what he t^kes along on the trip by way of his own culture ‘Employing 
the saine general format as in the unit on China, students are again n/a-u -rod ns 
to their level of empathic understanding. 



Unlike many creative, suggest iohs that frequently cannot be implemented be- 
cause of lack of data or materials, Hantula offers an exhaustive fisi. c;f multi- 
media materials with which to implement the projects. Providing us with .such 
a "resource data bank," he affirms, ^et the outset, that the differences between 
societies are as significant as the similarities, and should not be overlooked.' 
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INTRODUCTION 



\. 



A distfefctive metho2|ology for teaching about 'Aala has yet to 
be devised* Ho^^ver* two approaches which have proven aueceasful In 
the elementary classroom are the folloirtpg social studies units on 
china and India. Designed for use by teachers of the middle grades » 

The Chinese Community and India Is People, focui on selected, crucial 
aspects of their .respective cultures. In the'ih|t on China, elementary 
students are Introduced to the Chinese community. In the unit on • . 



India, eleoentary students are introduced to rural and urban India. 



Moreover, each unit suggests appropriate concepts \ to be 



an outline of content, and a variety of instructicmal activities. 



Following the units is a bibliographic essay describing available. 



printed materials on China, India, and Asia. 
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THE CHINESE COMMUNITY 



. I- ■ 



Irk^hls unit, students begin their study by an examination of the. physical 

# . 

^ ^ ' r ' • 

retting of the Chinese cominunity* A variety of activities and audio^-visual 
ladterlals acquaints the student with China’s location, laddforms, rivers, top- 
ogiaphy,. cllrAte, agriculture, Industry, and distribution of people. The 
second phase of their study focuses upon ri?al life in the Chinese conmunlty. - 
Esp'feclally nelpful during this phase arc case studies of various Chinese 
coToomnitles Including, a mainland connnunlty, an Island 'community, an oyerseas 



coTOtnunity 



In Asia, and an overseas community In America. 



•... In a« dlHon, the teacher Introduces sensitivity training procedureu to 
the student. Of the cluster of relatively Independent components Which make 
up sensltijrlty , the components.! of level and empathy are moat, appropriate f ot ^ 
'beginning training. In regard to' level, a pre-test »of the level component 
would be helpful In alerting the class and teacher to the existence of level. 

I « 

A useful technique Is the development of a series of generalizations about 
the Chinese. To each generalization, the studertt responds by using a five 
ppinfscale designated: . all, most, about half, few, or none* The consistency 
of his responses to the serleA.of general ixat ions wpi|ld indicate the student’s 
levSt. 

As to empathy, the teacher seeks to establish a feeling of similarity by 
the student with the Chinese. But as no one group is completely similar, the 
teacher also alerts the student to the differences between the Chinese and 
himself* Again, a pre-test aids the teacher in this ^ask. A useful device 
is a list of connnoni personality traits. To each trait thp^^tftudent responds 
as would a typical Chinese and as a typical hner±CMt(\ By tabulating the 
rer.^onsp3 which werte identical, and emnnthy score Is determined. 



O 



g the course of the study, the test Is administered again to 
determine the change, if any, in the student’s empathy for the Chinese 
The third and final phase'^f study focuses upon the idealolife of 
a Shlnese community. Although many ideals have been followed by the 
Chinese, the most pervasive Ideal has been Confuclan. To acquaint the 
student with Confucius, a case study la most helpful. Further, dl6- 
cueslon and slides of the Teacher's Day celeb ratlcm provide a rough 
measui^of Confucius' influence In the Chinese community today. In . 
brief, this approach is a study of different Chinese communi«ea which 



share a distinctive cultural heritage and a c^on humanity. 

The study proceeds in three phases. as noted below: 

I» The Setting 

II. Real Life # 

lil. Ideal Life 

During each phase, the following concepts are Introduced: 

\ ? 

I. The Setting 

Ij Natural barriers have Isolated China from the rest 
of the world throughout most of its history. 



2. China la politically divided into two nations: the 

Chinese People's Republic (mainland China) and 
Taiwan (island China). 

3. Chinese civilization has developed around the great 

rivers of Clilna. ' . 

A. China suffers from a scar^xy^ljT^irable land. 

5. China's potential's an Industrial power Is limited. 

' I ■ 

6. Agriculture and industry differ between North and 

South China. ' ^ 

7. China is the cost populous country in the world. 




II. Real Life . . 

.V . . • ' 

V ® 

8* In China, most people are farmers, 

9. In China, the life cycle Is distinctive, 

10. Patte^rns of living differ within rural and urban ^ 
commiini ties’,' 

11, Patterns of living differ between rural and ufban 

Chinese commuhities. ^ 

.12, The Chinese community is found in Asia and America, 

V ’ 

13. Patterns of living differ between conanunlties In". 

, China and overseas Chinese communities^ ,, 

0 * ■ 

14. Rural and urban Chinese communities aw, becoming 

more modem, . . 

III. Ideal life 

15. The Teachings of Confucius are one source for the 

Chinese ideal life. — 



l6. Confucius taught the "five relationships" as the 
ideal way for man to become humane. 



17.- 

la. 

% 

19. 



In the ideal Chinese community, the clan is the 
source of personality, status, and values. 

The’ ideal life taught by Confucius continues to 
Influence many Chines^ communities. 

n 

The Ideal life taught by Confucius is rejected by 
some Chinese communities. 



20. ^jThe Chinese community is undergoing change. 

t, o o 

In order to develop these concepts, the content of the study includes 



I, The Setting 

1, Location and Neighbors 

A, Asia "" 

B, Eastern Asia 

C, bet\7een^25 and 50 degrees north latitude 

D, North of the equator 

E, .separated from the United States by the Pacific 

Ocean 



F. mainland China -.Communist China ° 

G. Island China - Nationalist China (Taiwan) 

H. northern neighbors are the U.S.S.R., Mongolian 

Republic, Korea / 

I. sout^m neighbors - India, Nepal, Pakistan 

J. southeastern neighbors - Vietnam, Cmibodla, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, Burma - 

K. Island neighbors - Japan, Phlllpplijea , 

L. port neighbors - Singapore, Hongkong 

Landforms, Rivers and ’cilmafe"^^ 

A». Greater China (rntfinland) — ■ regions 

1. Tibet a 

2. Slnklang 

3. China Proper 

4. Inner Mongolia 

5. Manchuria 

B, landforms and rivers 
!• Himalaya Mountains 

2. Gobi ‘ 

3. Yellow River ' ' 

, 4, Yangtze River . . * ' 

5.*« SI River 

C. . topography 

1. hilly countryside 

. 2. lowland area In the eastern part of China 

3. . mountainous terrain In the outlying regions 

4, unproductive lands In. the outlying regions 
5., va.rlatlon among the regions 

p. Climate and soil 
!• rainfall 

2, danger of floods' 

3« monsoons 

4. loess soil 

5. amount of arable land 



Agriculture, Industry, and People ^ 

A. Agriculture 

1. major way of making a living 

2. traditional method of fanning 

3. fdhch of the land. Is low grade and requires 
machinery for Increased production 

4. food shortages 

5. major areas of production 
a. China Proper 

j(i) lEerraclng as a fermlng method ^ 

(2) majrr crops 

(a) rice - South China 

(b) wheat - North China 

(3) use of hand la’ior 

(4) scarcity of machinery and level land 
siajorlty of farmers live In China proper 
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North China 
Manchuria 



O' 

B. industry 

* 1. large mineral resources' except for oil 

2, ' limited -‘scale . ^ 

3* two types 

Jiand^craf c • * 

b , factory . ' ^ y 

A* location - ^ 

a, village^ 
h, -cities of 

c, region of 

5. transportation , 

. a, short haul • 

b * - long haul 

C, people • ^ 

population^. , ' 

2,/ rural and urban population ’ ■ . 

,/ 3, location - 'eas^tefh part of China . 

^.^A. tnajor cities “ * 

a, capital * ^ 

* b. p^ver a million -in population 
c. location 

5. most people live near the best farm land In 
^jCb^a Proper ,■ * . ;* ‘ - 



II. Real Life 



A, The Rural Community 
'A, an cxamole 

I, location - Northern Shensi 
^ 2, land j 

3, climate 

A, homes " 

a. earth caves 

b, stone caves 

life cycle^ ' ^ 

a; growing up 
^ b ♦ marriage 
' c. clan 

d. making a living ^ 

e. recreation 

f . religion 

g. education 

h. at age 60 

6. people of the ^community 
B. other rural communities 

1, mainland China . 

2, Island China 

3, • common featurec 

'"A. traditional rural community 
5. j, modern rnral comjnunlty 



L 
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• Nev York 



A. 



• Iowa 

a, Des Moines 
b* VJaterloo/Cedar Falls 



III. Ideal Life 

8, Confucius - the Great Teacher 

A. biorraphical sketch 

!• born during the Chou dvnasty 

2. employed by the state 

3. as teacher and author 

4. fame after, death 

B. persona] peals • 

!• bring peace and order to his age 

2, establishment of a "Confuclan” ruler 

3, teaching of voung peoole 

4, writing and editing the Classics 

5, a success or failure? 

9. Thg Ideal Commynity 

A. teaching of Confucius 

1. by nature, r.en are alike 
® 2, rar/s F'oal Is to become humane 

3. learninc. as the hlgf\est 'form of activity 

4, return to virtue is necessarv to solve the 



5. the ”5*’ relationships 
B, the tvpical Chinese coinmunlty ’ 

1 • the tvnic.il Chlr.ale 

2. his personality 

3. his status 

4. his values 

. ‘ 5. clan and the Chinese cenmunity 

10. Real Life and Ideal Life ' 

A. rural and urban communities . 

ff 1. mainland China 

2. ■ island China 

3. in Asli 

4. in America 

B. traditional and modern .coTtmunltles 

1. mainland China 

2 . • is and Ch 1 n n 



4. in America 

C, nd the Chinese community 

T , . T « aoh ' r T ) ay Ce 1 ehr a t i on 

2. a symbol of the old ways and cultural continuity 

3. as a ouide fox industrial communities 

4. as a guide fer peace 

5. the continuing importance of the Ideals of 
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Moreover, appropriate instructional acT 
student understanding. Initiatory activities for the unit Include: 
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2 . 



3. 



4. 



1. Show slides of the Teacher’s Day celebration In Taiwan. 

Indicate the location of the two Chinas by use . of a nap of Asia. 

Direct the students to identify a mystery place for the next 
unit of study. The mystery place could be Indicated b^ an 
outline map on a bulletin board, transparency, and/ot^a stu- 
dent map. Give clues to the Identity of the mystery place 
during class discussion. 

Ask the students to write a letter to a mythical Chinese 
friend. In the letter, direct the students. to ask questions 
about the cdranunlty in which the Chinese friend lives. 

Display postage stamps from around the world and ask the 
students to Identify the stamps from China. A first day 
cover showing the Grand Hotel Is available from the Taiwan 
government. 

Conduct a survey of all the Chinese things students see In 
the^ Own community , Include In ''the survey things seen on 
television as ^irell as places of business. . 

Play a recording of the national anthem of the Dhltsd States 
and then a recording of the, national anthem of Nationalist 
China. Contrast and compare the recordings' in order to 
stimulate student questions about China, 

8, Read from a current travel account of travel to China. 

9. Ask the students to dravr their Image of Chinese conmunlty 
life. Later display their drawings On a bulletin board. 



' 7, 



10 . 



Bring a sample of Iowa’s loess soli to 'class and ask the 
students to Identify its sotirce. In order to do so, request 
- the ptudents to bring sasinles of local soil for comparison* 
TJpon Identifying the loess soil. Initiate discussion of 
possible faming techniques and community life; then contrast 
the Iowa community with the Chinese comratmlty. 



jcwfeiopmental activities of the .tmlt Include; 



Direct the students to Iccatc and Identify the two Chinas 
and their nclrhb'>'— , or. an outline map, 

2. ,la/.e a transparency on China to Indicate the setting of the 
communltv, 

W 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



\ . 

9. 

10 . 



11 . 



12 . 

13. 

14 . 
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Also use the AEVAC transparencies China In discussing the 
of the Chinese comnimlty, ' ' 

Display visual materials such .as the Fldeler Visual Teach- 
Ing^ Aid^. China" to portray life In China. — — ~ 

Make up several transoarencles to Indicate graphic Infonnatlon 
such as annual rainfall In China, landfonn map. and urban popu- 
lation of China-. ^ . v v 

Show a series of slides of a Chinese rural connaunlty. A 
i«eful source. on the rural Chinese cpfnmunlty Is Jan Mrydahl^s 
Chinese Journey (New York: Pantheon. 1965). 

Present a hypothetical situation to stpdeftts and have the 
students play various roles of leader, soldier, poor peasant, 
r ch peasant, and merchant. One possible situation might be a 
rural village where one half of the people were poor peasants 
and the rest were merchants, soldiers, and rich peasants. Ask 
Indicate the kinds of problems with which they 
night be faced and how they might go about solving these prob- 
lens m. 

To ^lustrate life in China today, show the Bee filmstrips 
on China. 

Contrast and compare a rural comnunltv in Iowa with a rural 
community In China. 

Contrast and compare Cedar Falls, of 1868 with a Chinese rural 
co.xaOT^t 7 , A print of Cedar Falls of 1868 Is available from 
the Cedar Falls Utilities. 

Pictorial materials oif Chinese homes will be found In the Eye- 

Around the World and More Strange Homes. 
Use these filmstrips In discussion of the life cvcle of a 
Chinese. 

For examples of children of China, use the filmstrip Encvclo- 
pedla Brltannlca Children of China . " 

Utilize "creative dramatics" bv having the children play the 

role of Chln'.;sc' children from a rural school going' to visit the 
c-pftr j -ity. 

Have the students role nlay the part of a Chinese leader in a 
■-n-’nese comminlty. Ask tLem to suggest solnricns to the problems 
of food shortages, floods, bandits and sabotage. 

V r.lider. of Taiial. the' capital of Taiwan. Commercial slides 
r f Trips! are a- sllcble f Taiwan. : 



•\ 
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16, An alternative urban cc^'Sllunlty In the capital city of main** 
land China, For Illustrative materials, use the Life film- 
strip Peking . 

17, Growing up In China can be Illustrated by use of the Eyegate 
^oundtape L lng-wu and Che-Tsoo , 

18, Read from Pearl. Buck The Chinese Children Wext Peer (New 
York; Doubleday, 1942), or a similar story uhlch Indicates 

. a salient feature of Chinese family life In an Imaginative 
fashion. 

19, To Illustrate the art and culture of China, show the Bear 
filmstrip on China. 

20, Draw several Chinese characters and briefly discuss the 
difference between spokcm Chinese and written Chinese. 

21, Divide the class Into four groups and have each group read 
a case study written by the teacher on a Chinese community* 

^ Then have each group report back to the class Indicating 
their Impressions of the community, ' 

22, Visit a museum to view Chinese artifacts Including a model 
Chinese community. 

23, Use two slide projectors ' and show two sets of slides simul- 
taneously. In discussion of the urban Chinese community, 
show a series of slides on Taipei on one projector. Simul- 
taneously, show a series of slides on an American city on a 
second projector. 

24, Contrast and compare an urban community in Iowa with an 

urban community in China. An excellent source of Information 
on the urban community in Iowa is the series of articles 
"Cities of Io»^a: 1985" which appeared In the Pes Moln« 

Register October 13, 1968 to January 12, 1969, 

2$, Use the Bee filmstrip Hong Kong to illustrate a Chinese 
com mun ity in Asia, 

26, Have the children read a brief biography of Confucius written 
by the teacher, 

27, Show the Mfe filmstrip The Faiths of China during discussion 
of tht Ideal life In a Chinese community, 

28, ^ Role play with th "' students by having the teacher as Confucius 

and the stv.dents as the disciples of Confucius, H^ve each 
studert prep.-re a question he would like to ask of Confucius, 
Teacher re-ponse world be in the coptext of the Analects , 
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J ' 

2’}, Tell several of the. stories' of Ccniucius such as Helena 
Kuc Glsrits of China (!7ev "crhr Dutton, 1964), ' 

30, Oiscuss v?ith the class the qualities of a good teacher. 

Then apply the qualities su^^estad in class to Confucius 
tio ne if Confucius ’-ras a great teacher, 

31, ?r*ing several model car kits to class. Divide the class 
intp several j^roups ai-.d a^k each group to assembLb the 
model car according to the teachings of Confucius^ After 

'several minutes of frustrated activity, discuss the - 
teachings of Confucius do not help in asacmhllng a' model 
car or for a nation to ir.dustriaiiza. ?csc the (Question: 

Jf you t wanted to build cars, v7ou*d you need Confucius? 

The answer nroba'olv vculd be no. Then ask the question; 

If you have to work vice ct'^er peoole to biilld a car,- would 
you need Con fuel u-3? In thic ••ly the relevance of -the teach*' 
ing of Confucius cci:!"’- he ir.d^.catcd. 




32. Devise a case studp' of the tvplcal Chinese In traditional 
China. Use the case study fer discussion of the ccnnunlty 
in traditional ana modern C^ina, 

33. Have students make the'r cT.m. '*Corjf jcian TUotebcoks” con-* 
taining in their words the teachings cf Confucius. 

34, Discuss with the class the significance cf holidays. In the 

* discussion cor";care t'rc of Teacher’s Day with 

, the -American celcbratlcn of UJashingten.’s birthday* 

/ 

35, Direct the cl^ss to search for current ar'ticles on China 

' and report their findings. Discuss the influence of Confucius 
in the cverits which are reported. 

Culminating activities oi -he uni t include: 

c 

1. Plan the imi\t to conclude with a Teacher’s Day. On the last 
day, have a ^lass celehratlcn of the occasion with a Chinese 
neal, 

2, Have students prep^.p^*:crapHooks of life in a Chinese cotnmu- 
•nity and 1ncludp^"^elr own dra^rings. 

^Contact ajT^relfsh speaklne teacher in Taiwan and exchange 
tanes and slides of the students w-erk, Person-to-person 
contact by phone would make for an exciting conclusion to the 
unit. 

Invite an offictil fron the Taiwan govemnent of Chinese 
fcxreicn studert tr visit thr class. 




V 
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5, Tak6 a field trip to a hctnc of a Chinese family In the 
community. 

6, Have the students write a story of life In a Chinese 
community. 

7 • Ask the students to write a pageant of the Chinese cooniunlty* 
Frciuce the pag.:ant and videotape the final production. 

fi. Divide the class into email groups to work on a murlal of the 
Chinese community. The mural could be In four parts: the 

rural community, the urban corimmnltyt the overseas community 
In i'sla,^ the Chinese cemmunitv in the United States. 

\ 

^ 9. Publish a\ special edition of a newspaper on the Chinese and 

Iowan comd^unlty. Include Imaginary interviews between 

lowans and\ Chinese plus student drawings. 

/ \ ■ 

10. Produce a slide/tape der.onstration of the unit of study. 

Slides of each student’s work could be taken and the script 
written by the students. 

Finally, evaluative activities of the unit Include: 



\ 



1. Measure empathy by a matching device consisting of a 

list of common personality traits to which the student 
responds twice: the first response Indicating whether he 

thinks the trait is characteristic of Americans, the second 
response indicating whether he thinks the trait Is character- 
istic of Chinese. If both responses match, empathy Is Indi- 
cated. Exanoles of character traitss^nclude: peaceful, 

hard working, sense of hunor. 

2. Evaluate level by using a scale device consisting of five 
points reading from all, most, about half, few, or none to 
which the student responds by selecting one point Indicating 
his assessment of a series of individual tmderstandlngs. 

For example, the student is asked: How many Chinese follow 

the teachings of Confucius? The consistency of his response 
to a series of similar items indicates the student!^ level. 

3. Compos® a brief test of items of information on the* Chinese 

comjiunlt-. . eat ^ terns should be preferablv In the multiple 
choice format. ' 

.. alua^e c^^x^leted stud\mt outline maps for demonstration of 

-• ude*. . rip skills. 






' ^n^truct a -matrlr of the discussion pattern In class to 
determine the oarti cinaters. / 



ERje 
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Si 



6 . 



7 . 



pon conclusloii of the unit, ask students to compile a Hat 
lO statements which describe the Chines i cpcnsunltv. Their 
efforts will indlc^e the ability to generalize. 



Fross the slide?? 9hcr.«7n In. 
to identify t-ie comuni tv 
?/nould Include exaniplcc f 
in ciaqg. 



class, choose ten and aak the students 
which la depicted. The ten slides 
rom each of the communities discussed 



>.onstruct an attitude survev wh .ch would- Indicate the students* 
r.ttxtude toward the Chinese, ..--minister the survey prior to 
.ormal study and at the conclusion of the formal study to deter- 
mine any attitude chance. 



9 . 



Choose five terms used in class and ask 
the term.o. 



tnc students to define 



10 . 



Discuss .with the students, criteria for cval-uating student work, 
:rom tne list of mutual 1-.- agreeable criteria, evaluate the 
Slide/ tape dev»onstratl on . 



Although these activities must 
dents, the primary objective of 



modifie-j ror a particular group stu— 

f 

the study l.s c-Dnstant: development of an 



understanding of the Chlne.se commu-nltv. 



I 
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I.VI7IA IS ?F,--»PLE 



I”i this unit, students heein their study by preparing to visit 
selected villages and cities of India, The student is directed to pre- 
pf~e for the trip hy planning in consultation wl^th a travel agent. In 
nlanninr? the trio, an cppcrcunity is also provided for the teacher to 
Introduce inductive procedures to the student. For example, a snltcaaa 

c - 

Is used to introduce the concent of culture to the student. A stud 
Is asked to bring a suitcase to class and demonstrate the j>ractlcal use 
as a container of things needed orf the trip such^^a< clothes p shoes^ and 
tcll^et items. The teacher then suggests^ tfie^"^itcase Is an ldea~a con- 



tclner of culttiral baggage whicj><i3 carried by everyone vherever they 
' go; It contains the vords^ relations,' songs p and belief of the 
carrier* Furth^r^the stvles^ and forms of a suitcase change; similarly^ 
the styles and forms of a culture also^iange. Thus, the student learns 
Inductively that culture is an idea and a thing which changes* 

la additTrm, the teacher introduces sensitivity training procedurea 
to the student. Of the cluster of relatively Independent compoxrtints 
which make up sensitivit”, the cenponentd-'^f level and ^apathy a3re moat 
snltable for beginning regard to a pre-test of the 

level component is help^fu'lT^ln alerting the class and teacher to the exist 
ence of level* -^For example , the Enjc^clopedla Brltannlca flli&p ^Faraers 
o'" -indie”, i . herm to the cj-^^ After the shewing, eaeih neniber of the 

’V* t 

rater thr bev '*><f^ter in the film on a three point scale O^^ach 



r' six rx ^ -ascjrance leadershlo, friend 

nu cnnf'dencc. pattern oT choice 

and '*iscus^:ed for indlc'at^OT 



eellng, prlde» 





f 



1 





A 



rrhrnn and "'ural Ta.ila 



C) 

The prir.p.r>\ ^.ro :r. < C tr.c people of ,3harat is the 




r> r 1 ' ' 1 ••' e f n M r. ren t vays • 

10, T. n Bh nr n t ^ c p 1 7 1 v r* .1 n v ^ 1 1 ac. and c 1 ties • 

< 9 

11;" :.n Bharat, rrost people. Hve in villages. 

12, In V 1 1 TeJ v; e l < n ; i r a t , r nr. p e op l r- n re fa rrr.ers • 




1:>. in Bharat. , 



X n L- i 
of 1 



a V. q 




l‘>. 



2^ t . -eerie 



In orcoT 






2^) . . Irn ' ’.e 

:o deo^elcp ther-o 

I, .-\ Trin to In'.'l": 

** . Plarjnin^^ t^te Trip 
, 1 c n 1 1 r n **' i 



IV do not ha^^e enough food to eat, 

- 11' e Tolc:r i rlnTnur. standard 

n:^r '.hnnrinp their vays of 

'.. rhv'np: tc improve their vay 

el train, plane, car, and 

■• i or 1 r.an ur dor s t and mg Etar at . 

c t n ton t - 0 f th e s t udy includes t 



V r- a or 




a e 1 ec t f on o • I'l - . t i ne r .a rv 
rn.cihi-:: '■: travel 

.'iet"'lT . n in- me r.tsta 
rov'^rn ont recn !i a 1 1 ons 
r’-'. ^si:. n’-rrrrrmte clothes 
t? n ,:k i r r r h s . 1 1 * a ? e 
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C\ 



T-;^avel to In lla 

tlrne Involve^, in air transit 
C. the I oneness ” of India 

tedir. Ifi] facllitJes-r-a coaparlabn 

1. loc.?l airnort 

2. Chicago airport 

3. San rranc.'sco airport 

New airport 

ctisto-.^ 

personal contacts — a comparison 

1. .'.Tier 1 can ■ and- Indian travel agen 

2. .Ancrican and India<h airline sj^ardesses 

3. A.merlcan and Ipdlan custons/bfflclals 

-i. V-erican and Indian hotel^erks 

■nite i Staten 'Fnbassv 



n. 

r' 




F. 



The Setting = 

3. Ceogranhv of India 

•V. definition of- Indi^'^ 

1. In'dla and Enyfrat 

2. India and ^e subcontinent of Asia 

3. India a South Asia . ■ ' . 

India T-rcater India 

B • Bh ir \ z y/ ^ * . 

1. jr^cyitlon 

'Tuh. tropic ^one 

1 trianrular peninsula bordered \)y the 
ini Ian Ocean to the west and the Bay of 
Bencnl to the east 
physical harriers of the mountains 
center of air routes bett?een East and West 
cI4.“nate 

teriporature 

/ * r . rainfall 

f on ' ^ 

nonsoon <*»oninated ^ ‘ , 

e, seasons 
re?lnns 
n , TTOun t alns 
n. Indo-";anetic Plains 
e, the ;h'-‘f:can Plateau 

fertile plains on the roast 

3 and 

fin « 









to vrost 


resources • 


fi) 


iron ore 

rc.fl • 


■; 1 . ' 


C") 


nanpanese. 


f'.) 


r lea 


i 


h *ro*-electrlc 









/• 



^ I 



m 






usf; ' • ■ ^ 

( 1 ) t irr.in?’ ' ' ... 

land 

(,^) TT.nln cror»j^“vhcaL , rice, 9U£^r, tea 
(■"'♦) pro'*cctior vield.c; 

^3) foc-i r.'innlv 
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'n$: 
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tr insno* t ttfor 



^.O 

(3) 

( 5 ) 

urhnn centers 

(i; lor/c.' unplanned, cities 



• Tni.*r river .systens 

I'll- cv e.ood hcarhcrs 

incK ot navirablc Internal ^ratervavs 

a r li Iroad 5 vstoi 

arcrs3ihil| tv to the West 



f. 






(2) 


i ndi ::;onous 








(V 


conqueror ’ 
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In Justr j al 
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percent?! 
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Iir, Urban ond 'hiral 


I-'-: 


’ .! 



G c'ties 



CiGnt'n rn tes 




ERIC 



3ev Delhi, Bharat 

A. the 'latiomi ■uiildinK'? 

1 . pari L™r*ntv 
?• President’s 
" 3^ inusev*^ 

.B . a c on p risen 

1. the. Anprirran r.nhrtr;r;v 
» 2. State Capitol, Ae.s 'loines, Iowa 

C, activi ties . of people, " 

1. Dollccncn directing traffic 

2 . chil drc': pJ a - 1 nr 
3* wonen Gi^oroin^ 

A, .student ''‘ttrndlnc colle;xe 

3. ncpiher ^dcirr.ssin'; Parllanent 
.f<. parades 

n, naior industries 

Village Bharat 
'.*• a tor.i eric an 

1. ' - the bull dints of '’cti; Delhi 

3. acMvitirc v' 

• dailv i : , the village 

2. c-tPvr-r^,-,f;i 0 T-':. Vlth true neonle. 

3. . tuc- vil iaee ‘Panrhavar *’ 







A, drawing of water 
5, a prayer meeting 
C. agricultural v/ay of life 



City Bharat ' 

A. other maior cities 



1. 


!fadrar» 




2. 


Hyderabad 




3. 


Bombay . 




- 


Calcutta " r 




tlie 


means of transportation 


1. 


the railroads;^ 




2, 


planet 




3. 


foot " 




thG® 


minimum standard 


of ^living 


IT 


food 




2. 


shelter 




3/ 


personal 




.A. 


services 


■ 


5. 


total costs . c 




- 6. . 


available income 





Village and City Life in Bharat * ‘ ^ 

A-t village ;Bharat<j ^ ^ • 

1*. a rural way of life c ^ 

^ . 2, a poverty stricken way o£ life 
‘3. a traditional way of life / - . 

4. a slow moving V7ay of life q, \ 

§• a stable^ and becure V7ay of lifje 
- , fn standard of l.iving . I 

B. .;clty Bharat ,i 

1. a mercantile and* industrial way of life 

2, poverty stricken and crowded way of life. 

3v a less traditional way of life 

A., contact with outsiders * . 

. 5. • continually attractive way' of -life for tnany Indians 
in vill age ' • ^ I 

6, standard of living 
C* change in Bharat 

. 1* the British legacy 

2. the -attraction of the West 

3, the role, of the‘ government 
A* the role of the United States 



Bharat and the United States ' • 

A* ■ in time d , . . ' ' ' 

,h\ geography - « . ^ ^ 

1 . locati or: . ^ , • 

. cljimr. 'e , } , j- ■ . ' ' 

3. rep, ions , " I 




-j 



C, village life 

1. a rural way of life 

2. size of farras 

' production yields 

4, standard of living 
I). city life 

1* . nu urban way of life 

' 2,. size of the cities ‘ ^ 

3* industrial production 
4, standard of living 
. E, change .. 

r It • the British ’ legacy 

• 2. the influence of the West 

^ 3t the role of the government .. •* 

• 6t. the role of Bharat ' . . . . 

, F. rural or urban? 

1* Bharat as a rural nation \ • 

2i ■ United States an- urban nation "■>, 

Moreover, appropriate instructional activities are neceosary to 

^ develop student understanding. Initiatory activities of the unit Include 

the students to brin;^ eX'^mples of newspaper and magazine 
articles on India to class^ 



2. Indicate the location and relative size of India, by use of 
of -Asia' and'Student^out lino maps » 



3; I’.ead from Mark Twain’s FpllipwlnB t:ho. E^v^g’or '^f Twain’o Crip 
«. to India. ' 






. A, Use the opaque pro.iector to Bli^r pictures of India fron a 
recent periodical such as tlj^’’July 12 .■ 1966 issue of Lock.-, 

■ , ' •— — — 

5. Read a fable to the clptfs. 

. ■ . ■ ■ . ■ 

6. Introduce the t^xt by a contrast and comparison of parades In 
Cedar Falls New Delhi.'. 

: / ■■■ ^ \ 

^ . 7. Review^ recent episode of a .television show which is set In 

Iridiiii; / ' * , 

o ' / ■ ' ' ■ ’ 

.a.y'have the clans make a list of the "faclt" they knev c.bo,ut ifidif 
■ Use the list in -adopting future lesson plans, 

' . ; , ' ' . 

U^\%lopmental activities of the unit include: ' ’ 

■ " ’ ■ ■ «' ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

/ ' * Tlan a trip to India by air ciod have' students work, out the. 

times, dJ. stances, and coots of the trip,' • ■ ' 

?... Mace !.ht' route to he taken rn lin outline map. . 



Invite a travel a^ent to class and discuss the necessary travel 
arrangements to be made. 

Invite the school nurse to discuss the Innoculatlon one must 
receive before traveling abroad^. 

Bring a suitcase to class. Ask the class what they would 
need in their suitcase in order to travel to India. Note on 
.the board their suggestions. Next, ask the class what other 
people might place in their suitcases, and note these on the ' . 
boards" Finally, suggest the possibility of the suitcase as 
an idea and ask what ideas people bring along in' their travels. 
In this way, students can inductively be led to an understand- 
ing of. the concept of, culture. 

Use a flashlight and globe to introduce the discussion of 
the se^.scns« • , 

Show a set of slides depicting the local airport, the 
Chicago airport, ‘ the San Francisco, airport, and . the. New Delhi 
airport', and discuss with the class the apparent similarities 
and differences. - . : 

Borrot'; the film //718 Plane Talk from the Northwestern Bell - 
Telephone Company and show to the class. The film gives 
the viewer a. ride beside the pilot of a’ jet airliner and 
takes him into the major airports. 

.Write a letter of inquiry for information to the Embassy 
of Indin. Agk to receive the Indi a Nev 7 s . 

Invite api airHrie"’atewardes8 to class to discuss her> experiences 
ns a stewataoss'. 

• lb - : . , 

■ # 

Show slides of city and village life in India, 

Use visual matetials s.uch as the Fldeler's Visual Teaching 
Aids India to portray life in village India, 

Shbv7 the film India ! I he Land an^ People to introduce the 
geographic study of India,.' . 

Use the fi.lmstrip materials on India, available from the Audlo- 
Vi.sual. Center of the University of Northern Iowa. 

Borrow relevant films from the Information Service of India, 
Embassy ot India, -2107 Massachusetts Avenue, N,'W,, Washington. 
D. C. 20008. . . .. * . * 

Pole play with the studenta by having the teacher be the 
.tour guide and the students be the tourists. Air India or 
the . Inf ormation Service of India will furnish descriptive 
materials. ' . ^ . 

U 
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17. Simulate conversations with the people in village India by. 

extracting from Kussum Nalr 's Blossoms in the Du.st (New York: 
Praeger,^ 1961) . ' 

18. Work out in class the density of pppulatlon in selected Ir<-H an 
cities. wi.th the density of population in comparable American 
cities. Compare in class. Also, tompare . the predicted popu'> 
lation densities for 1975 and 2000. 

19. Drew a chart of the minimum standard of^llvihg for Americans 
and for Indians, Compare in class. 



indicate, the nature of llTe- in village India., 

22. Prepare a projectual map ,ci| ..an Indian village. Use in the 

class to illustrate the relative isolation of Che village, 
and location of'the fields. An information source is Seymour 
Fersh Story of Ind-ia’ . (New York: McCormlck-Mather , 1965). 

23. Build a diorama of an“Indlah village, v;. ./ . 

24. Have the students role play as visitors to Indi.§ w^o are asked 
\ to present a brief program on things they found different in 

India. , . > 

a .* .■ 'r ..- 

' 25. Utilize a set of transparencies f<?r comparison of Bharat, 

United States, and lovra, 

26. Assign groups to 'prepare a visual report contrastln.g and compar- 
ing Bharat and Iov7a. Useful sources for the ..latter include the 
Palimpset . and the Twan ; for the former, the Illustrated Weo j ^ l v 



20. Use a prc.^ectual to- lllustr*ate the urbanization process 




India compared to the United States. 



21,. Read' to the class selections -from Imaginative literature to 



of India 



27. Contrast and compare a recent television sho^v set in India with 
the image of India depicted in the text,. 



28. Organize a stjUdent clipping and pamphlet file on Bharat, 



29,. Use the current newspaper for discussion and news accounts of • 
Bharat, 



30. Have students prepare a bulletin board on Bharat. 






31. ' Contrast and compare a copy of the Times of India with the De.s 



• Moiries Register . 





V 




32. Discuss In class the differences and simllarjLtles of life In 
village and city India, Contrast and compare with life In 
village and city United States, 

33. Have the students prepare^ a folder for each class day devoted 

to study of India. / 

34. Shdv;. the film Aslan Earth as ,ah example of life In village 

India, / 

35. Divide the class Into f.bur groups and have each group re^d""*T^ 
case, study written , by the teacher. The case study would be 

of four different Indian villages, each with a particular 
characteristic. A useful source of Information Is the article 
by J, Anthony Lukas "Village; of Hunger,,,".' New York Times 
October 2, 1966, p, 3Q, 

36. Draw a timeline of Iowa ahd India's history on a projectual, 

. Discuss the historical difference between the two cultuz|jes, 

37. Plant some rice In.mllk cartons, and have several students 

cultivate the rice, ” 

38. Contras'^t and compare the "sacred cow" with the automobile In 
. the United States, 



39. Have the students make a map Indicating the ihajor resources 
. and Industries of Bharat, 



0 , Show the film .Fanners of India . The film Is dated but still 
•useful commentary on rural life . 

41, Write a worksueet on "things to look for" for students to 

complete . aS; they study about India, The worksheet could con- 
tain a list of examples °of familiar things which the 'students 
are tO'Check for their presence In India, 

. • . . ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 

42,. >Make a student's version of the puzzle map. of India used for 

. the bulletin bpard, "Can You Put Me Together.?" . * 

43k ‘iu demonstrate the relative population density of IndlSp use 

student outline. map of India and the United States of Identical 
scale and a box °of kernel corn. For each kernel, assign a 



distribution, . 

,44. Arrange a reading tabic with books and magazines on India, 
Use the' "Books from, India" and American materials, 

45,. Visit a museum to view artifacts from India, 

iO ' = 



representative number of people such as 1 kernel ■ 4 mll3,lm 
people.' Direct the students to place the kernel on the ma^ 
This activity could be also useful In depicting population . 
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Culminating activities of the unit include; 

XL, Have a "Visit India Day" by preparing a luncheon of Indian 
•food, displays of student proje^s, and Indian artifacts, ' 

2, Invite, an Indian exchanga student to yisit with the class. ' 

\ 

3, Make a mural depicting the trip taken to India, 

; O * ^ ■ 

4., Present simulated Voice of America Programs on American- youth 
views India, during which students would discuss their Images 
of India, . 

5# Exchange letters and slides with a class in India. 

6. Divide the class into eiriiill groups and have each ^group report 
on one aspect of Indian life and compare the aspect with, Ameri- 
can life. o " . . - 

Finally^ evc.luative activities of the unit include: ^ • 

t 

1. . Measure leyel by using a three point scale which Is applied 
to visual materials such as the Encyclopedia Btitannlca Film 
Farmers of India , First, show the film to the class. Then 
ask the class to-rate the boy character^in the filra on the 
three point' scale ad to the traits, of aelf-asaurance, leader*-'-'’ - 
s^ip, friendliness, feelin^'i pride, and confidence. The 
pattern of choice :^or each trait ,1s , then tabulated and ana- 
lyzed for indication of level.- 

' ft • ■ . • . ' ' 

2. Evaluate empathy by making a list of- hypothetical typical 
Indian characteristics. Ask. the students to respond to each : 

, of these interests as would a typical Indian and’ as a t3rplcal 
American, Tabulate and correlate the responses. Empathy 
. would be 'indicated by the number of times a student' responded 
similarly as -a -typical Indian and as> a typical American; 

3. Compose a test of Information. Quiz items should be prefer— . 

ably in the multiple choice format. ’ - - 

.4, Appraise completed student outlin^maps, diaries, and reports 
as to student accomplishment in map, writing, and oral skills. 

If a folder_.. is completed by each student, evaluate the -students’ 
folders o'h'-~a^oint basis by assigning a point for -completion 
of the assignment and an additional point for abeve average 
achievement for an extra credit assignment., A set of 10 assign- 
ments would total 20 possible points,, 

5, Devise’s matrix of. the discussion pattern to determine . the. 
participants. An observer or teacher’s aid could carry out^ 
this task, . • 



6 . 



Upon conclusion of the unit, ask the students to write what 
they feel, is the greatest difference and the greatest simi- 
larity between India and the United States, Their efforts 



v;ill indicate; a sampling of the children's ability to con- 
trast and compare as. well as ability to generalize. 



/although tiitse activities must be modified for a particular group of stu- 



dents, the -primary objective of . the study is 

\ ■ ^ 

understanding of rural and urban India. 




constant: development of an 




■ ■ * V. 





- & 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Although limited, a variety of supporting printed materials on 
China and India are available! to the teacher. Especially notieworthy are 
sources which describe possible approaches to teaching- about Aala, refer- 

i • ., 

ence books, children's books, and bibliographic guides to further reading. 



\ Ai^prpaches : 

In regard to possible approaches, a distinctive methodology for , 

teaching Asia has yet to be developed. However, several general suggestions 
are noted in the National Association of Secondary School Principal's 
Bulletin of January, 1967. A complementary issue of Intercom October, 1968, 
also suggests current approaches and reports on social studies projects 
concerned with teaching world affairs. In addition, David Mallery's Asia 
and Africa (Boston: National Council of Independent Schools, 1962) dis- 

cusses programs and proposals for teaching Asia in selected Independent 
schools. . 

Moreover, several teachers in the university have authored guides to 
teaching about China, India, and. Japan. Particularly useful in teaching 
about East Asia is Harold Hinton's Major Topics on China and Japan (New 
York; Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957). Compiled from a special 
Harvard Summer School offering on the history of fat eastern civilizations. 
Major Topics includes -short essays in’" capsule form on various . topics on 
. China and Japan. A bibliography Is also ^Included. 

Specific guides to teaching about China and India include: Carring-- 

ton Gcodrich’s A Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization (New York: 
China .Society^ 1958) arid Joseph Elder.* s Civilization of India Syllabus 
(Madison; University of Wisconsin, 1965) . Elder^s Syllabus is more recent 
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arid, Is accompanied by Articles 3nd Excerpts to Accompany the Clvlllgatlon 
of India Syllabus (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1^66). Goodrich's 



\ 



Syllabus was published orlglnallv in 1929. but has heen revised. A more X 

-s. _ • , 




current guide bn China^is J. Gentzler's A Syllabus Vof Chinese Civili zatio n 

\ ' ■' .. ■ ■■ • ■. ■ 

(New York: Columbia, 1968).' All of the' guides, however, are intended 

/ ■ ' ■ . ' . . . ■ ■ 

■ for university students^ or adulf groups. But they are'useful to the 

J;eacher for . suggestions the. organization of cqntent. 

” Recent developments. .hbwe.verV airb noted in the Yearbooks and Social ' 
Education , publi^ed by the National Council for the Social Studies. Of 
pai;^tlcular int^erest is the 195A Yearbbok entitled Approaches to an Under- 
standing of World AffaXrs^ (Washlngtori D> C,: National Council for the 

Social Although dated, ..this-^Yearbook contains basic Infor- 

^t^n''bn China, 'East and South Asia, India and Pakistan. Useful sugges- 
. tlons for teaching an underst<andlng of world affairs are also, included. 

Also of interest is the 1964 Yearbook entitled New Perspectives in World . 
History (Washington- D« C.>. National- Council for" the Social Studies, 

■ 1964). This Yearbook notes new perspectives, on East Asia and India; it 
also comments on the study and t:ea 5 hirig"^f^^rld history in the secondary, 
school. More current, hpweVer, is "Asia: pthe New, the Old, the Timeless" 
-a special Issue of. Social Education November, 1969. 

• o . ■ . . 

Reference Books 

Also' useful are reference books which provide information on Asia • 

. and the world. Moreover, reference books are immensely* useful ‘for . ^ 

' correlatlng'.events in titner^'and space in order to gain a general perspec- 

• ’ • 

tive of Asia* I.n''^addition, refererjccTl>ooks provide answers to specific , 
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maps on India. ,.Espetfially useful for study of snclent and medieval Indla^ 
Davies’ Atla^ also contains maps- on modern India. The plates are excep- 



tioi^My-clear and notes are^-provlded for each plate. 

\ Chronological Tables 

Events in Asia, of "course, do r.ot occur in isolation from other events 

in the world. Further, correlation of events by the' teacher aids the stu- 

dekxt in understanding the external as well as the internal dimension of 

events. Particularly useful in despelling the myth of isolated events and 

for, correlation of events are: William Langer's An Encyciopedls of World 

History (New York: Houghton, Mifflin, .1956), Marla Penkala's A Correlated 

History of the Far East (Tokyo; Tuttle, 1966) , and S, H, Steinberg’s 

Historical Tables (New York; St. Martin, 1967), 

■ The Encyclopedia of VJorld History is the successor to Karl Ploetz’s 

Epitome of History which was first translated into English in 1883. The 

present edition is the. revised third edition and includes events from 

1945 to April, 1952. Primarily a political history, the Encyclopedia of 

World History is a handbook of historical facts in chronological order 
• * ^ , 
with a relatively smooth narrative. A composite work, the Encyclopedia 

of World History was edited by William Langer. Marla Penkala*8 A Cor- 

related History of the Far East Is more sharply focused and provides 

chronological tables and maps. of China, Korea, and Japan. The correla- 

tibn by I^<inkala is amonp, these three cultures snd related events* . Very 

detailed* A Correlated History of. the Fat East must be supplemented with 

other chi onological tables in order to attain an Aslsn view, or a world 

view. 
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Finally, S, H, Steinberg's Historical Tables enumerate the major 
events in the history of civilization from 58 to 1965 A. D, Compiled ^ 

In the belief that civil atlon Is a cooperative achievement and a common 
- •[••age, Histc-rical Tables nevertheless Is predominately tlje hlstopy 
of the BrlcitiK Commonwealth and the .United States. The Tables are arranged 
In six columns which detail the relations of powers, constitutional ^ 
history^ economic hi^tory^ natural science^ and cultural life with some 

p 

variation for earlier times. Especially useful for correlating major 
events as seen by. .an Englishmen. Historical Tables provide the bones of 
British- filstory, with the . flesh supplied by the Cambridge histories. ^ 

.. . - ' ■ ft . . ■ ■ 

; " . . Documents , • 

In addition to. atlases and chronological tables, collections of 

' documents are most helpful. Of particular value are:' William DeBary's 

•“ . •• ‘ ■ * * > . ^ 

Sources of Chinese Tradition (N«7 York: Columbia, 1960) and Sources ’ of 

' f . ■ - • . 

Ind'an Tradition (New York: Columbia, 1958). Both collections Include , 

Introductory notes to each document. 

. ft . ' 

Handbooks ’ 

Supplementing the Infomatlon In the chronological tables and 
atlases are handbooks. Two useful handbooks are:. Handbook of Oriental 
Hiotofy (London: Royal Historical Society, 1966) Issued by the School of 

'Oriental and African Studies of the University of' Ldndon, and Guy Wlnt's 
A H andbook- (New York: Praeger, 1966). The Handbook of Oriental ) 

■ History contain.^: sections bn India, China, Japan, as well as on South 

La.:.. Auiu. Each secti'.n Is written by a specialist who provides a guide 

. ' # 

,tc roman-! zatlon of words, names and titles, place names, a select glossary, 

. » 

syj.-zetn.r jf dating, and dyn^.tles and rulers.' The« School of Oriental and 



African Studies also provides a companion volume describing historical 
writings, on the peoples of Asia - Historical Writing on the Peoples of 
Asia (New York: Oxford, 1961-62), ^ \ * 

Very different Is Guy Hint's Asia . A Handbook which contains basic 
Information on, each country ii/ Asia, In addition, Asia, A Handbook cph 
tains essays of politicali economic, social, cultuiral, and religious 
aspects of Aslan civilizations* Post war 'treaties and agreements are 
also noted* Asia * A Handbook Nj.^‘currerit to March, 1965, • - ^ 

General Accounts 

Finallyi, general accounts provide s}mtheses of the events in Asia. 



These general accounts include ,gc 
points, of view, and a continuing 



jgraphies, histSrles from differing 
spu^e during the time of the events 
describedV The latter is repres^ted by the Annual Register or a View , 
of the Histor;; .i Politics , and Ui'tera^urd (London: Longman i 1758-1963) . 

An English source-, the Annual Review provides a running commentary oh 
the affairs of the British empire and the world* Especially valuable 
are the early editions of the Annual Register which reprinted debates 
in > the House of Commons. 

Accurate geographic description of Asia is also necessary. Three 

basic geographies are:. George Cressey's Asia's Lands and Peoples '' 

(New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1963), Norton Glnsburg's The Pattern* of . 

Asia (New York j Prentice Hall, 1958), and L* Dudley Stamp’s Asia ; A* 

Regional and Economic Geography (New York: Dutton, 196Z) • Cressey's. 

♦ * • ' 

Asia's Lands has often been cited as the most complete descriptive, . 
single volume reference geography oh Asia*. Ginsburg's The Pattern of ^ 
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Asia 1. more of a cultural geography which enphaalaea the social aclince 



^^roach, Stamp's ^. however, la the standard geographic text on Asia. 



Plr^t published In 1929, Stamp's ^ . la now In Its eleventh edition. 



Wlarly, accurate histories of Asia are also necessary. The 
major E^^Ush hletorlea of Asia are Included In thh^ Cembrldje Mode™ 
Hlstorjr (L^n: Macmillan, 1909-1926), Especially, useful la Volume -7 
on the UnltedVtatea (isds). Volume ll’on Ihe Growth of Matlonalltlea 
(1909), and Volimln 12 on the Latest Age (1910) . ' Toe Camhrldae Mddera 
Hlat^ was replacVby the New Cambridge Modern Hlst<^ (Cambridge: 
University Press, *57- )., Especial* useful In this series ls‘ 

Volume .8 OT the American and French Revolutions (1965) , Volum‘g’^9 on' 

War- and Peace in an Age of U^eaval (1965) , Volume 10 on the Zenith of 
European Power (1960) . ,and VoWe 11 on Material Progress and World Wide 
Problems (1962), Both series Include bibliographies and are written by 
a number of authors • 

Four major American histories of Asia are: Paul Clyde's The Far 

East (New York: Prentice Hall, 1958). Paul Eckel's The Far East knee 
1500 (New York:- Harcourt, 1947), Kenneth Latourette' a A Short History 
of the^^ Far^E^ (New York: Macmillan, 1968) , . and G. Nye Steiger's A 
H istory of ^ Far East (Boston: Ginn, 1936) . “ The books by Clyde and 
Eckel pertain to eastern and southeastern Asia; however, Clyde focuses 
upon Asia durlng.th^Jolceteenth and twentieth centuries and Eckel on 
Asia since 1500. The books by Latourette and Steiger also discuss 
southern .'.sla.' Steiger’s book Is more detailed; but Latourette's book 
Is more tecent - now In'^lts fourth edition. Lacking from both Ameri- 
can and English accounts, however, is the Aslan p(3lht of view. But 















relatively few Aslan histories of Asia have yet been written# One 
exception Is Kavalam M. Panikkar’s Asia and Western Oomltiances A Sur- 
~ da Gama Epoch of Aalan History , 1498-1945 (Londo'a: 

■■ ■ . n' ^ . •■ ■ . ; ■ 

Alleni 195^) , Unfortunately^ Panikkar’s discussion is marred by a par 
tlsan review of Western contacts with Asia since the time of the great 
discoveries^ Yet, his thesis of the essential unity of the epoch and 
^ts demonstration of^ the limitations of sea *power Is thought provoking 
and merits attention. 
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CHINA 



- f. 




General accounts of China by Western writers- Include; George 

• J • . , 

Cressey's China ’s Geographic Foundation (New York: , McGraw-Hill. 1934). 

C« ?• Fitzgerald's China: A Short Cultural History (New York: Praeger, 

1961) I L« Carrington Goodrich's A Short History of the Chlneie People . 
(New York: Harper, 1959), Kervneth Latourette^s The Chinese : Their 

History and Culture (New York; Macmlllani 1964), and T«. R» Tregear's 
«The Geography of China (Chicago: Aldlne, 1965), Of these general ^ 

• accounts, Cressey's China's Geographic Foundation and T« R. Tregear's 

The Geography of Chln»i are standard geographic descriptions* of China. 

• . ; ... ■ \ . 

Similarly, the works by Fitzgerald, Goodrich, and Latourette are 

, the standard historical accounts of China. Of these accents ,-^Latourett^ 
The Chinese Is the^ most cprap rehens ive and most widely used* . First pvb- 
■ llshed In 1934, The Chinese Is divided Into t^^o volumes. Volume 1 dls- 
cusses geograplry, the beginnings, and the various dynasties; Volvone 2 
Is a ’topical discussion. Goodrich * s^A'^' Gho^ H istory Is less comprehen- 
sive but more, readable hlsJpr^^df^Chin’a. .Fitzgerald's A Short Cultural 
Hlsrary Is also les3'''co^^ehehs^j^er^ut •d'bes: dievote-speclal attention 

• • o ' ^ , 

to .thought, - art, 

^counts by Chinese vrlters^jrntjlud - Ch'angrtu 
Hu' i Chlna.-j CN€^ HAveji; Humpn RelatloriS;-^>Crea .F,ilej 19§0) , and Yutang 
Llri>g' ily^6tf:\try and My Pcj^»lC^ (^ew^bffe ; • . Reynal, '19352. ^^-Both authors, 
er^zed'''^hlnese; yet; each doe^ communicate the flavor 
turr:. Lin's My Count-ry' ' ahd My People Is an older work 

ze<jK^aditional, Intellectual and aesthetic values 

> . > • , • : . ‘ ^ •. 
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of China's upper classes. Ch'ang-tu Hu's China Is ^ more scholarly 
work drawn from the Human Relations Area Files. • However, Hu|s Inter- 
pretations of the Chinese character are open to questloh. ' 

. A recent general account by a Chinese author Is China In Crisis- 



(Chicago; Unlvfersity of 'Chicago, 1968). Edited by Plng-tl Ho, China 
^ Crisis Is a collection of essays written by specialists and published 
In two volumes. Of these -essays, three are particularly outstanding! 
Plng-tl Ho's "Salient Aspects of China's Heritage," Norton Glnsburg's 
"On the Chinese Perception of a World Order," and S. N. Elsenstadt's 
"Tradition, Change, and Modernity; Ref lections on the Chinese Expert- 
Snee.", Ho's essay Is valuable for reviewing the, sweep- of Chinese 
/history whereas Olnsburg's essay is useful for describing the tradl- 
'®tlonal model of world order for the Chinese, and Elsenstadt's essay 
for detailing the major stages In China's enqounter with modernity. 



India 

, General accounts of the history of India by British authors 
Include; John Allan's The Cambridge Shorter History of India (Cam- 
bridge; University Press, 1934), Perclval Griffiths' British Impact on 
India (London: McDonald, 1952), V/llllam Moreland's A Short; History of - 

India (London: Longman, 1957) , Hugh Rawllnson's A Concise History of 

the Indian People (New York; Oxford, 1960), Oskar Spate's India and 
Pakistan (London; Mathuen, 196^), and Thomas Spear.' s India , Pakistan « 
and the VJest (I.ondon: Oxford,'. 1952) . 

Of these accounta. Spate's Indian and Pakistan Is a general -and 
regional geography v;hich discusses the land, the peop^, an^ economy. 




“and the ”face of the lahdV* The other general accounts are primarily 
historical accounts. Allan’s Shorter History of India Is a political 
history of India to 1919. Designed as a component of the Cambridge 
n trtory ojT Indi a, the Shorte r Histpry contains a chapter on Warren 
Hastings arid the Regulatory Act and; also a chapter on the establishment 
of the East India Company as the supreme power in India (1784-1818). 

The second edition of ' the Shorter History also contains a*chapter of 
the last phase (1919-1947), ' 

Another short history is Moreland's A Short History of India . 

First published in 19^6. Moreland's Short History is one of the better 

• I ' f ^ ■ * ' 

texts' in Indian history. Included in the earlier editions of Moreland's 
Short His'tory is an appendix on Indian nomenclature and chronology. 
Similar to Moreland's Short History is Rawllhson's A Concise History of 
the Indian People . . Covering the period from ancient times to 1947, 
the Concise History is very well written and, Indeed, is a popular 
account. Designed for the student preparing for the matriculation 
examination of the Indian universities, the Concise History comments 
specifically on the foundations of the British rule In Book III, 
entitled Modern India . . 

More, extensive Is Thomas Spear's India , - Pakistan .- and the West . 

In India . Pakistan, and the West . Spear surveys Indian history, dis- 
cusses the British contribution and the. Indian response, and also 
In .ludes ma'terlalf; on the post- Independence period, A more Interpre- 
tive account, however, is Percival ‘Griffith's Britis h Impact on India . 

Primarily concerned with the pre-Mutiny period of Indian history, 

1 ■ : • "v ■ . . ■ . ■ " . 

Griffith s .account contains a chapter on the East India Company and is 
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. especially vaiukblc for information/ on ecpnpmic change in BrltlBh India. 

Fihally, two Indian general accounts are: Remesh Majwndar’a The 

Hj£tor^ Culture of tl^ People (London:- Allen, 1957), and 

Jarraharlal Nehru's jhe Discovery of India (Calcutta: Signet, 19A6), Of 

the two accounts^ Nehru*s \Discovery of India is the better introductory 

to • 

survey of tlie liistory of India.. Written by Nehru in prison during April 
to September, 1944, the Discovery of India is a major, statement on the 
history of- India by one of India's greatest leaders. In contrast. The 
History ar^ Cul^ of is a composite, scholarly work 

written by specialists. Intended as an Indian version of thfe Cambridge 
histories, History ^ Culture of ^ Indian People contains corament 
on British "Paramountcy" and imperialism in Volume 9. 
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Children’s Books; 

‘ > ■ - ■ 

In addition to reference books, supplementary materials are 
necessary in order to provide for Individual differences among students 
Currently, available children’s books on Asia, the Chinese community, 
and the people of India include: . 



, Asia 



Title 

and .Asia. New York, Childrens Press, $6.00 

Betz, Betty, Betty Betz In Teen Asia . New York. 

Random, 1951. “ 

Price, Christine, Cities of Gold , and Isles of Spice. 

New York, McKay, 1965. * 

p . • . ■ 

Quinn, ^Vernon. Picture Ma£ Geography of Asia . New York, 
Lioolncott' . * 



Reading Level 
Grades 7-12 
Grades 7-9 

Grades 7-12 

Grades .3— up 



Ceylon ' . 

Maxwell-Lefroy, Cecil. Lgnd ai^ Pepple of Ceylon . New " Grades 6-10 
York, Macmillan, 1965. 

Ceyion . New York. Grades 6-10 
Zlnkin,6Taya. India ai^ Her Neighbors . New York, Watts, Grades 5-up 



China 

‘-<n> 

■ * - 

Bryan,^D. Land ^ People of China . New York , Macmillan, Grades 6=^10 
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Reading Level 


Bur land, Cottle* Ancient China* New York. Du£our. 
X; 1961. . ’ 


Grades 4-8 


' ■ f? , , '?1 ■ ^ • . . . 

Caldwell, John C. Let’s Visit China, New York. Dav. 
1963. . 

% ■ 


Grades 4-8 . 


Gels, D., ed. Let's Travel in China. New York. Child- 
ren’s Press. 

. r 


^ Grades 3-6 


Joy, Charles R. Getting to Know the Two Chinas. New 
York, Cowhrd, I960. 

j V * . \ 


, . .Grades 2-6 ; 


Liang, Yen, Happy New Year, New York, Llpplncott. 
1961. 


Grades .1-3 


Lin, Yutang, Chinese Way of Life. New York. World. • 

"■ 1959. . “ 


Grades 6-up 


Loewe, Michael. Everyday Life in Early Imperial China, 
New York, Putnam, 1968, 


Grades 7-11 


Lum,. Peter, Great Day in China. New York, Abelard. 
1963. . " 


Grades 1-4 


Pine, Tillie S., and J, Levine , Chinese Knew. New ■ 
■ York, Mc.Graw, 1958. ' 


Grddes K-4 


Scovel, Myta. ■ Red Is No Longer A Color. New York, 
Friendship. •, ■ ' 


Grades 3-6 



Spencer, Cornelia, Ancient China . New York, Day, 1965. Grades 5-10' 



- * Land of the Chinese People* New York* 

Lippincott, 1964. 


Grades 6-10 


. Made in China. New Yotk. Knopf , 1952. 


Grades 7-11 


. : - , Hong Kong’ ' ^ 

Darbois, Dominique. Kai Ming, Boy of llon^ KonR* New* 
York, Follett, 1960. 


Grades 3-6 


Gels, 0., ed. Let's Travel in Hong Kong. New York. 
Chiidrehs Press i 


Grades 3-6 


I’.'^rnnanns, Ralph, Lee Lan Flies the Dragon Kits, • 
New York, Har court, 1963. 


' Grades 2-4 


Joy, Charles R. Getting to Know Hong Kong. NeW York. 
. .Coward, 1962. ' 


Grades 2-6 . 



/ 
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Rea&lng Level 

Sasek, M. This la Hong Kohg » New York, Macmillan, 1965.' Grades 4-6 



.SchloaC, G. Warren, Jr. Fay Gow-« A Boy of Hong Korig .^ 
New York, Knopf, 1964. 



Vi C Cengl , Morgan J . All Round Hong Kong . New York , 
Dodd, 1963. . . > 

All Round Hoflg Kong, New York, Hale, 1966. 



World Friends ; In Hong Kong .and- Korea . New York, 
Friendship Press, 1962. > , 



"Grades 2-5 

Grades 5-8 

Grades 6-12 
Grades 1-6 



■ ■ 1 . , 

I • 

II 

y 






I lygissjjB ; 



India 

BoChwell, Jean. First Book of India . : New York, Watts, 
1966. . 

' . Story of India .' New York ^ Har court, 1952. 



Bryce ^ L. Winifred. India ; Land of Rivers . New York, 
Nelson, 1966. . • . 

Caldwell, John C. Let’s Visit India . New York”, Day, 
r I960. 

. Our Neighbors In India . New' York, Day, 1960. 



Cooke, David C. Dera: Village In India . New York, 

Norton, 1966. 

Danlell, David S. India ; Flight Four . New-York, Merry 
Thoughts. 

Darbols, Dominique. Lakhml, Girl of India . New York, 
Follett, 1964. 

Falrservls, Walter A. India . New Yqrk, World, 1961, 

Gels, D., ed. Let’s Travel In India . New York, Child- 
ren's Press. • 

Gldal, Sonia, and Tim. My Village In India . New York, 
Pantheoh', 1956. 

Hampden, John. Picture History of India . New York, 
Watts, 1966. 



Grades 4-8, • 

Grades 7-9 
Grades 6-10 

Grades 4-8 

•A ' ■ 

Grades 1-4 
Grades 6-9 

Grades. 4-7 

Grades 356- 

Grades 6-up 

. Grades 3-7 
Grades 4-8 



Katz, Elizabeth. India In Pictures . New York, Sterling. Grades 3-7 






• \ 
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Reading Level 


. ' ■ ■ 

Lamb, Beatrice.. India. New York. Macmillan. 1965. 


■Grades 7-12 


Laschever, Barnett D. . Getting to Know India. New^ 
York, Coward, 1961. 


Grades 2-6 


Mlllen, Nlna^- Children of India. New York. Friendship 
^ Press, 1954, 


Grades 1-3 


Modak, Manorama, ;Land and People of India, New York. 
■Xlpplncott, i960. - 


Grades 5-10 


; Myron, Robert, and Abner Sundell. Two Faces of Asia: 
India and China. New York. World. 1967. 


Grades 6-up 

V 


Norris 9 Marianna* Youi'S India: Children of India at 

Work and at Play. New York, Dodd, 1966, 


Grades 2-6 


Russell, Jack. Clive of India, New York, Putnam, 1965. 


Grades 7-10 



S.chloat, 6. Warren^ Jr. UttaDif A Boy of India. New York. Grades 3-6 
Knopf, 1963. “ 



Sen, Gertrude-* Pageant of India's History. New York,. 
McKay , 


Grades 8-12 


Sllverstone, Marilyn, and Lure e Miller, Bala. Child of 
India. New York, Hastings. 1968, 


Grades 1-3 


Spencer, Cornelia. Made', in India: Story of India's 

People. New York, Knopf, L963. 


\ 

Grades 9-11 


Thapar'i -Raj . .Introducing India. New York, Tapllnger. 

1966. ■ . 


Grades 6-10 


• ‘'-V. - ; ’ ■ ‘ , c 

Watson, -Jan'i'':W. . India: Old Land, New Nation. New ; 

.York, Garrard, 1966. 


Grades 3-6 


Wofld Friends: In India. New York, Friendship Press. 


Grades 2-6 



Zlnkln, Taya, India and Her Neighbors'. New York, Watts. Grades- 5-up 
1968. 



Pakistan > • ■ , 


'/V 

o 



Bothwell, Jean. First Book of Pakistan. New York, Watts. Grades 4-6 
1962. 

Caldwell, John C. Let's Visit Pakistan. New York. Day. Grades 4-8 
1960, 

Feldinah, Herbert, Land and People of Pakistan . New York, Grades 7-9 
Macanillah, . 
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Lan;», Robert P. Land and People of Pakistan. New 
York, Lipplncott, 1968. ~ 

Laschever, Barnett D. Getting to Know Pakistan. New 
York, Coward, 1961. 

Zlnkln, Taya. India and Her Neigh bors. ‘ New York 

Watta, ;968. — * 

; 6 • 

. V 

Singapore 

Klng^ Sethe Getting to Knw Ifalaysla and Singapore. 
New York, Coward, 1964. — ^ 

Moore, Joana. Malaya - and Singapore . New York, Mac- 
millan. 



Reading Level 
Grades 7-up 

Grades 2-6 

Grades S-up 

Grades 2-6 
Grades 7-8 
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For Further Reading 

Finally, bibliographic guides to further reading Include: the 

American Historical Association's Guide to Historical Literature (New . 
York: Macmillan, 1961) , ^the Harvard Guide to American History (Cam- 

O' ' • . ■ ■ 

bridge: • Harvard, 1954), and G, Raymond Nunn's Asia, A Guide to Refer- 
ence Books (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1967), Each guide Is 

useful for differing collections of materials^ The American Histori- 
cal Association's Guide , for example'. Is useful for Identifying major 
scholarly works on Asia, China, India, Japan, and other areas of the 
worlds A successor to A Guide to Historical Literature (New York: 
Macmillan, 1931), the American Historical Association's Guide Includes 
citations of. 19,000 works selected and, often, annotated by specialists. 
Works Included In the Guide are’ primarily political, economic, and 
so.:lal historical accounts, and some accounts of the arts and music. 

f . • * * 

Citations pf< materials on Asia Include the, ancient Orient, early history 

*'i - V 

V. '* , ■ 

of Asiatic peoples, the Muslim world, and Asia since early times. 

> ’• . " - ^ 

In contrast, the Harvard Guide to American History Is prlmatlly 
concerned with American history, Edited by Oscar^ Handlln, the Harvard 
Guide contains critical essays, bibliographies, and evaluations of 
sources. Indeed,- the Harvard Guide Is more detailed than the American 
Historical Association's Guide ; however,. the scope of the Harvard Guide 
Is more lill ted v ---' Relevant materials on Asia are found in the diplomatic 
history sections of the Hatvard Guide . Finally, G. Raymond Nunn's Asia, 

A Guide to Reference Books Is explicitly designed as a guide to materials 

•? - / 

on Asia, Originally distributed In 1967, Nunn's Guide - Includes foreign 
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Langi Robert Pi Land and'iPeople of Pakistan . New 
York, Llpplncott, 1968. , 



Laschever, Barnett D. Getting to Know Pakistan . New 
York, Coward, 1961. 



Zlnkin, Taya. India and Her NelgKbors . New York, 
c- Watts, 1968. 



‘ Singapore 



King, Seth. Getting to Know Malaysia and Singapore . 
New York, Coward, 1964. ' ' 



Moore, Joana. Malaya and Singapore . New York, Mac- 
millan. * 









Reading Level ‘ 
Grades 7-up 



Grades 2-6 
Grades 5-up 









Grades 2^6 
Grades 7-8 







For -Further Reading . . 

Finally, bibliographic guides to further reading include: the 

American Historical Association's Guide to Historical Literature (New 
York: Macmillan, 1961) , *the Harvard Guide to American History (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1954), and G. Raymond Nunn's Asia , A Guide to Refer- 
ence Books (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1967). Each guide ^ 

useful for differing collections* of materials. The American Histori-, . 
cal Association's Guide, for example, is useful for Identifying major 



scholarly works on Asia, China, India, Japany end other areas of the 
world. A successor to A Guide to Historical Literature (Net York: 
Macmillan, 1931), the American Historical Association's Guide Includes 
citations of 19,000 works selected and, often, annotated by specialists. 
Works Included in the Guide are primarily political, economic, and 
social historical accounts, and some accounts of the arts and music. 
Citations of materials on Asia Include the ancient Orient, early history 
of Asiatic .peoples,, the Muslim world, and Asia since se|.ly times, 

. In contrast, the Harvard Guide to American History is primarily 
concerned with American history. Edited by Oscar Handlln, the Harvard 

C.'. 

Guide contains critical essays, bibliographies, and evaluations of 
sources. InSfeed, the Harvard Guide is more derailed than the' American 
Hlstorlce^l Association's Guide; however, the .scope of the Harvard Guide 
is more limited . Relevant materials on Asia are found in the diplomatic * 
history sections of. the Harvard Gtiide . Finally, G. Raymond Nunn's Asia , 

A Guide to Reference - Books is explicitly designed as a guide :^to.. materials 
Asia, Originally distributed jin 19^7 , Nunn's Guide includes foreign 




on 




language aources in Identifying general area and Individual nation 
referencea. Brief annotatlona of each reference book are alao- 
included. Ml addendum was added du%g the summer of 1968. A 
revised. gylde Is scheduled for publication during 1969. 

; . P]^epar^^ secondary teacher are avail- 

able from the Asia Society artd the Service Cfenter for Teachers of 
History. the fotaner, three gui^^^ A Guide to 

Basic BooJ« (New York; . i^sia Society, I960 J A Guide to Paperbacks 
(New York; _ Asia Society,, 1968) ; and A Guide to Films f Filmstrips. 
Ma£8^ ?Gl£^,o a|^^|^ 'Asia Society, 1967). 

Ml -thr^rguldes contain sej^ected bibliographies especlaU^^ to 

the novice teacher. A Gu^ b^c Bopka notes thfee , hundred and 
sixteen books on Asia, Sout^ Asia, South-East Asia, ‘ancPEast Asia. 
However, less than ten books are not^ed bn Asia; the remaining topics 

receive approximately an equal number of citations. •“ 

• *1 . ‘ *'■ ... 

A Guldeto Paperbacks hotbs^approxlmatcly nine hundred paper- 
backs publlshld through 1967, ^tlon^ahd norSbt^^^ :• 

Ipcluded, but university paperbacks are excluded. ^^-A dblde to Filmed ; 

, and £11^ 

able materials; however, the.s^ctl^n la Very limited. V All ^t^^^ 
guides provide brief annotations of the cltatlonsi.T ^li;, three guides 
Include a list of publishers and thefr addresses* But the ^uld^^ 

not comprehensive nor necessarily reflect currant scholarship. . 

More scholarly guides are available from the Sei^lce Center for ' 
Teachers of History. Sponsored by the Amerlcan.Hlstorlcal Aasociatl«ii 
the Service .Center has published several general bibliographic guides 

' ^ ■ . " - " v-v 
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Including: Charles Hucker' a Chln^ • \ . 

Service Center. 1958) and Robert Crane’s The History of India (Wash- 

•» ington D. C.s Service Center. 1965); In ad^^ 

New Views of Rina’s Tradition and Modemigatlon (Washington 
service center, 1968) and A. Cole's ^ Years oi A.lnei.,rZlt^ - 
(Washington D. c.: Service Center, 1962) coinmcnt^sificaii^^ ‘ 

recent, patterns In Chinese history, All^f^a-g;;We^^ 

scholars MU are aiilhorltatlve gulde^tp>rilevaM,tf^ ’ 

More extensive. However, ar^tiablbUpgii^hlc guides pnbllrt^^ 

by^ unlveralty of Arlron^ncl^ed'^ong these guides are C. ■ 
■HudtM'a China (Iucson,^rlzon^^ of Arizona, 1962) and J. 

Michael University of Arlzcma, 1964) 

Alsojis^rbibl^^ guides to materials on China are 

poacher's Infomatlon Center, 1969) and Modem China* 
(NewJorki^Comnlttee on U. S. - cklna Relations,' 1967 ). ‘'aI-I of the., 
glides are selected hlbllographles; .Moreover, each gul^e contains 
. relatively recent titles' which can be" acquired convenient^. 

Guides to supplesientAry materials Include: Mary K. Eakln's Good 
^ for ChUdr«. (Chicago: .. University of Chicago, 1966) , Growln. 
a wth B02kj,(Mew york:^-B annual): Hannah Logasa's Historical ' 

, ^r.(Ni^Jork:.,^ ,,, Hgocorlcal Non-Flctioc 

■ York: ^M.^lni^y,^jg 64 )^ fattoductory Reading Guide to lAala (New York: 

Asia Society, 1962); •Hester Hoffman's Header's Advisor (Me. VccV. 

Boiker, 1964); Halph. Perkin's Heference Books fnc.cs porks. North .DakoM: 
University of North Dakota, 1965); 3300. Best Books for n...a. cn ' > 

V V , ' ' ■>'. 
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More speci^lziea and jirolfesslonal guides Include: ther ^aibalog of the 



ERiC 



T ismont L ib raty« ^Har yard College (Cambridge: Harvard, 1953); Ed-»ln Starbuck s 

Guide to I4^terature for Character Training (Ned York: Macmillan, 1928 - ) ; 

■■ ••'I •■■ ■■■ ■ ' » . 

Outstanding Biographies for College Bound Students (Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1965) ; Bernice Helff *s Understanding Peoplea of the Non-Western 
World (Cedar Falls, Iowa; University of Northern Iowa, 1967).; Hel^n^^i 



Children’s Books . to Enrich ^he Social Studies (Washington D..,Cv: Na^jkmal 



Council for the Social Studies, 1961); Edward Lueder-^s Colleea^ - ^«>d Adult 
Reading List (Champaign, Illinois: NaW’<^alr''6oancli^^f^ of English, 

19,62); Murial Crosby’s Readlfig^addarsfor l luniaif ' ^latloiis (Washington D. C.: 
American.' Council on Educ^Mon^l963)^G<^Robe^ Carlson’s Social Understanding 
Through Llteraturg' ^(^shlngton D, C.; Na^onal Council for the Social Studies, 
1954) ; and the World History Bo8k List for High Schools (Washington D. C. : 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1962). 

Finally, professional guides for selecting new materials Include: the ,, 

Bibliography of Books for Children published by the Association for Child- 
hood Edudatlon International; Booklist and Subscription Book Bulletin -Issued 
semimonthly by the American Library Association; the Bulletin of the Center 
for Children’s Books published monthly by the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School; Current Books Issued annually as a Junior Booklist and a 
Senior ''Book.list by the'Natlonnl Association of Independent Schools; revlws 
o£ materials In Into '* coin now . Issued by thg Center'® for War /Peace Studies; 
and citations noted in Social .F.duc& tlon . 
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